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RATHER interesting case was tried in New York a few 

days ago, which illustrates in an instructive way the im- 

pression which juries, and the public generally, have of 
architects of a certain It seems that Mrs. Jeannette 
Thurber, the principal director of the American Opera Com- 
pany, while travelling during the summer from her country 
house to New York, met on the train an architect, who ap- 
peared to take great interest in her pet musical schemes. She 
was pleased with his enthusiasm, and discussed with him at 
considerable length her ideas in regard to an opera-house for 
her company. So far as can be gathered from the newspaper 
accounts, the architect suggested that he might make some 
sketches for the building, according to the ideas which had 
been under consideration, and Mrs. Thurber assented. Accord- 
ing to her testimony, she told the architect that if the opera- 
house was built, there would be a competition for plans, but 
that she would use her influence with the directors to have his 
designs adopted ; but the architect seems to have forgotten this, 
and, a year or so afterward, he sent Mrs. Thurber a bill of 
thirty-seven hundred and fifty dollars for his services in making 
them. We wish to call attention to the fact that if a person 
should spend hours in talking on a train with a lawyer about 
his affairs, and should accede to the lawer’s proposition to draw 
up a brief, he would almost infallibly find himself compelled to 
pay the lawyer for the conversations as well as the brief, at 
whatever rate the lawyer saw fit to charge; but an architect, 
in the public estimation, is a very different thing from a lawyer, 
inasmuch as he is supposed to be afflicted with a disagreeable 


class. 


propensity for forcing plans and sketches upon unwilling per- 
sons, which juries think it their duty to curb; and this object 
is usually attained, by assuming, in all cases of doubt, that the 
architect enjoys working for nothing, and ought not to be paid 
anything for what he does unless it should be proved, by some 
singular exception, that his services were sought, instead of 
being thrust upon his client. Inthe present instance, the jury, 
being persuaded that the sketches were to some extent volun- 
teered, brought in a verdict for the defendant, leaving the 
architect to add the costs of the suit to the expense of making 
the drawings, and charge the total to the account —a pretty 
long one with most young architects — of valuable experience. 


N some mysterious way an underground railroad is said to be 
] on the point of construction in New York. Most people 

suppose that in order to get permission to build any kind of 
railway in that city it is necessary to wait years, and spend 
enormous sums of money in bribes; yet the promoters of this 
enterprise seem to have secured a right of way without opposi- 
tion, by taking advantage of some general law. 
the road is to be from the Grand-Central Station, at Fourth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, southward through Fourth 
Avenue and Elm Street to the Post-Office, and the transit will 
be made by express trains in seven minutes. It is intended to 
build four tracks, of which two will be used for express, and 


The line of 


‘Station. 








the others for local business, and the line will eventually con- 
nect, it is supposed, with the tracks through either the Hudson 
River tunnel now building, or with those of another tunnel, 
which it is already proposed to make, through the rocky por- 
tion of the river-bed opposite the Pennsylvania Railroad 
It is rather unfortunate that the scheme should 
have been taken up just as the Arcade Railway Company, 
after twenty years of struggling, has overcome all the difficul- 
ties in its way, and begun operations; but, although the stock- 
holders of road will have be content with smaller 
dividends than they would get if the other line did not exist, 
the publie will be benefited by having a choice of two lines, 
and the enormous longitudinal traffic of New York will prob- 
ably support the two tunnel lines comfortably, besides all the 
elevated roads. 


each to 


The Vanderbilt family is said to be interested 
in the new tunnel, and in that case it will probably be con- 
structed with a view to connecting as speedily as possible with 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads across the river. This 
seems to have been a favorite scheme of the famous old Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, and it is certainly time that trains should 
pass through New York in some better way than by being 
transferred on ferry-boats around the city. 


| ee Sanitary News, which has a happy faculty of collecting 
“i useful articles on hygienic matters, publishes a paper on 

** House-Building from a Surgical Standpoint,” by Dr. H. 
C. Wyman, which contains more common-sense than we have 
often found compressed into six small newspaper columns. The 
author begins by saying that he is tired of the everlasting 
harping which resounds on all sides upon traps, drains, sewer- 
gas and ventilation, and would like to hear something said 
about those imperfections in dwellings which do not come 
within the plumber’s province, and which, he might probably 
say with truth, cause quite as much disease and suffering as the 
so-called “sanitary detects.” 
which 


Among the blunders of this sort 
are responsible for unnecessary suffering, he regards 
badly-planned and badly-constructed staircases as the worst. 
Very commonly, perhaps usually, these are too steep; they are 
generally badly arranged, presenting dangerous turns, and being 
often so dimly lighted as to increase their perils tenfold, and, 
even where properly planned, they are very commonly made 
of hard wood, without carpeting, and, in consequence, often 
inflict dreadful injuries upon those who have the misfortune 
to fall upon them. 


Steep stairs he finds to be peculiarly dan- 
gerous to children. 


Even if they do not fall down them, the 
shock to the hip-joint caused by the sudden drop upon it of the 
body of a young child, re pe ated at eachestep as the little one 
descends, is, as he says, “ one of the surest means of producing 
the dread calamity known as hip-joint disease,” and the care 
which induces an older person to lead a little child down such 
stairs rather adds to this risk, by causing it to drop quickly 
from step to step, half suspended from its protector’s hand, 
instead of climbing down slowly in the manner natural to it, 
holding by the balusters. As to stairways which wind or are 
dark, Dr. Wyman says that they are “veritable pitfalls,” on 
which a person unaccustomed to them is “certain to make false 
steps and fall,” and he mentions “innumerable bruises, wounds 
of the scalp, abrasions of the face, fractures of the jaw, of the 
leg, of the arm and of the thigh,” which in his experience have 
resulted from this cause. Even if the stairs are easy and well 
lighted, he believes that where used by children they should 
always be padded and carpeted, for the reason that children, in 
the falls which they are certain to get, * very apt to stum- 
ble and strike upon stairways in such a way as to produce con- 


are 


cussion of the spine,” laving the foundation for the most serious 
and painful disease and deformity, and a precaution which, like 
this simple one, will obviate or lessen so terrible a risk, is to 
be earnestly recommended. 

T would take too long, and would hardly be fair to the Sant- 
tary News, to quote too copiously from this admirable paper, 
but as some of our readers may not be able to consult it, we 

will, in the interest of the public, mention some of the other 
things which Dr. Wyman speaks of. Next to the stairs, he 
finds the floors, perhaps, most open to a surgeon’s criticism. 
To say nothing of the unexpected steps between rooms, over 
which we have all probably come so near breaking our necks 
in old country houses as to need no warning, he finds the 
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thresholds still commonly used under doors very objectionable, 
denouncing them as “relics of barbarism which have occa- 
sioned more broken heads and noses than all the shillelahs of 
old Ireland,” and should be torn out of the houses where they 
still exist without further delay. Besides these, floors are apt 
to contain splintered boards, which not only cause serious 
wounds to the feet, but often, where young children creep 
about over them, penetrate the hands and even the knee and 
ankle joints, setting up “most serious disease.” After speak- 
ing of sash-windows of the “guillotine” pattern, as they are 
aptly called abroad, and the ways in which they endeavor to 
deserve their name, Dr. Wyman calls attention to the evil con- 
sequences following the use of defective or poor keys, bolts 
and knobs. Bolts that refuse to slide and knobs and keys 
which are indisposed to turn very often, as he says, cause 
felons through the effort applied to them, which bruises the 
soft structures overlying the bones of the fingers or hand, occa- 
sioning inflammation, and determining the formation of an 
abscess, which, after weeks of agonizing pain, frequently leave 
the finger or hand distorted and useless for life. 





,AEUTENANT ZALINSKI’S dynamite-gun has caused a 
surprising amount of commotion in the military world, 
hardly less, in fact, than that occasioned among naval 

officers by the appearance of Captain Ericsson’s “ Monitor” in 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay. Naturally enough, the pros- 
pect that in the next war among civilized nations both sides 
will fight by hurling shells containing half a ton of dynamite 
five or- six miles through the air at the object they wish to 
destroy excites grave apprehensions in the minds of those offi- 
cials who have the care of costly fortresses, which such an 
attack would demolish in a few minutes. To take a single 
example: the best models of the modern fortress in existence 
are, perhaps, the two which guard the entrance to the Nieuwe 
Diep, the great Dutch naval-station. Holland, which has its 
colonial possessions to defend, is one of the principal naval 
powers in Europe, and its best harbor is naturally protected 
with the best engineering skill, which has devised for the pur- 
pose two little forts, resembling turtles more than anything 
else, which were, before Lieutenant Zalinski’s successful expe- 
riments, practically impregnable. Each turtle consisted of an 
inverted basin of iron or steel, enormously thick, and sheltering 
two or three huge guns. No projectile could penetrate the 
shells, and few ships could resist the fire of the guns under 
them, so that, so long as the men remained at their posts, no 
hostile vessel could approach the mouth of the harbor. With 
the dynamite-gun, the conditions are now entirely changed. 
Although its range js comparatively short as yet, a vessel 
armed with it could creep near under cover of darkness or fog, 
and a single half-ton shell of dynamite exploded on top of each 
fort would silence it completely, leaving the way clear for the 
enemy to enter the harbor and make havoc of the splendid 
ships and storehouses collected in and around it. 


OR this reason, an old French naval officer, the Command- 
K ant Mougin, has, with characteristic French quickness in 
perceiving the consequences of the new mode of warfare, 
published a pamyhlet on the relation of the new explosives to 
the art of fortification, which forms the subject of an inter- 
esting review in Le Génie Civil. According to him, the 
enormous effect of a heavy charge of high explosives in throw- 
ing out earth or shattering masonry renders it necessary to aban- 
don these materials as means of resistance to the new artillery. 
Even the steel turtle-shells, still indispensable as covers for the 
guns, must no longer be relied upon to protect the men, who 
should find a place of refuge close at hand. For this purpose, 
he thinks the fortification of the future should consist of a low 
dome, nearly buried in the earth, and consisting of a shell of 
concrete at least thirty feet thick. This, for the present, will 
resist any available projectile, and the structure should be fur- 
nished with several interior towers, built up from the pavement, 
and carrying steel shells on top, under which the guns will be 
mounted. No ditch should, in his opinion, surround the 
“ carapace ” fort, but the approaches to it should be commanded 
by machine-guns, mounted in towers, which would easily keep 
assailants at a distance. It must be confessed that the interior 
of the carapace will not furnish a very inviting place of abode, 
even in comparison with the casemates of a fortress of the pres- 
ent day, but the Commandant Mougin proposes to make it 
cheerful by filling it with machinery of all sorts, for turning the 





guns, renewing the air, driving elevators, and furnishing elec- 
tric light to all portions of the structure, as well as for illumi- 
nating the surrounding country at night, so as to prevent noc- 
turnal surprises. 


MAX DE NANSOUTY, the accomplished editor of Le 
« Génie Civil, writes for that journal a rather striking 
comparative notice of the methods in use in the construc- 
tion of what may be called the two rival aspirants for the place 
of the greatest works of engineering in the world —the Forth 
Bridge and the Eiffel Tower at Paris. 
gigantic structures is now well advanced. The foundations of 
the piers are in place, and the enormous cantilever arches, 
seventeen hundred feet each in clear span, already tower far 
above the water of the estuary. As is well known, the canti- 
lever construction requires no staging or “false works,” and 
the main piers being now practically complete, nothing more is 
necessary but to build out from these until the corresponding 
portions of the two cantilevers meet over the middle of the 
abyss. In doing this, M. de Nansouty observes that numerous 
drawings are kept on the ground ; the pieces of iron are brought 
from the shops ina very unfinished condition, and are, after 
arriving at the work, trimmed, drilled, reamed and fitted with 
considerable trouble, to make them correspond with the draw- 
ings and occupy properly their destined places, while gussets 
and patches are cut out and drilled on the spot. All this is, of 
course, perfectly legitimate and perhaps necessary, but M. de 
Nansouty is much impressed with the contrast between the 
noise and bustle involved in this way of doing things and the 
quietness with which the Eiffel tower is constructed. In the 
French work there is absolutely no fitting, trimming or drill- 
ing. Even the use of a drift-pin or a reamer to bring into 
accord two rivet-holes not punched exactly in the right place is 
forbidden, and the workmen have strict orders to return to the 
shop every bar, rod or angle-iron which does not exactly fit its 
intended place when received. Of course, such accuracy as 
this requires great care in laying out the drawings for the’ work, 
and, in fact, in the shop at Levallois-Perret, the countless 
drawings have all the dimensions shown upon them figured by 
calculation to four places of decimals, the greatest error per- 
mitted in the figures being one-tenth of a millimetre, or about 
one three-hundredth of an inch. Of course pieces made in this 
way come together like the parts of a watch, and every portion 
is numbered and labelled, so that there can be no mistake as to 
its proper position, and the handling of huge detail drawings 
on the ground is unnecessary. The work of setting up being 
thus reduced simply to riveting, it is only necessary to keep a 
small gang of men employed, and the huge tower grows 
rapidly, but silently. In regard to the rumors which have been 
spread from time to time, to the effect that the men engaged on 
the tower had shown so much terror at being obliged to work 
so high up in the air that the project was about to be aban- 
doned, M. de Nansouty remarks that these apprehensions have 
arisen only in the imaginations of persons ignorant of the sub- 
ject. To the men themselves the idea that it made any differ- 
ence whether they worked one foot or a thousand feet above 
the ground would appear exquisitely ridiculous, long practice 
having given such persons abroad, as it does to bridge-building 
gangs here, nerves proof against dizziness under any circum- 
stances. As an illustration of this, a story told by the engineer 
of the Niagara cantilever bridge is worth repeating. This 
structure, it is hardly necessary to say, spans at an immense 
height the lower rapids of the Niagara River just above the 
Whirlpool, in a place where the force of the current is so 
terrific as to pile up the water in the middle of the stream so 
much higher than at the sides that a person standing on one 
bank cannot see the other. After the cantilevers on each side 
were in place, and before the central girder was hung between 
them, a single plank was pushed over. The plank was not 
secured in any way, and the engineer, fearing that the men 
might venture upon it before it was secured, and fall off, gave 
notice that any one who went upon it would be discharged at 
once. The warning had hardly been given when one of the 
best of the workmen, who had either failed to hear it or could 
not believe it to be intended seriously, coolly walked out on 
the loose stick, surveyed the chasm for awhile, and then stoop- 
ing down, stood on his head in the middle of it, and finally 
came ashore as if nothing had happened. For the sake of dis- 
cipline the engineer was obliged to discharge him, but he did 
not let him go far, and in a few days found means to reinstate 
him. 


The former of these’ 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
cHIcAGo. — I. 


EE TR Ty? ) PHERE are many people in this 
ee? VA * country, mostly inhabitants of 
the Eastern States, to whom the 


more than a breezy individuality> of 
style, a touch-and-go manner of treat- 
ing the most serious themes, a lack 
of Beacon-Street culture, and a con- 
dition of art in general and architec- 
ture in particular which they indefi- 
nitely describe as “ Western.” And 
again, there are others, quite as 
numerous, mostly living within the 
shadows of the Rockies, who look to 


best, truest and most perfected in 
science and art. It is not for us to 
determine the exact mean between 
two such extremes, but the man must 
be blind indeed, come he from the East or the West, who cannot 
find plenty to admire in the lines of art and industry in that beauti- 
ful city of the West. East- 
ern critics have in past 
years endeavored to snub 
Chicago, but the city has, 
nevertheless, kept up its 
srowth in a manner 
which no one can fully 
appreciate who has 
viewed it only from a dis- 
tance. No one coulkl 
ever accuse the West of 
being backward in the 
acceptance of new ideas, 
and while such a disposi- 
tion is not an unmitiga- 
ted blessing, it forms 
part of the spirit which 
has enabled Chicago to 
grow in half a century 
from a mere squatters’ 
settlement to the third 
largest city in the coun- 
try, and to plant its mag- 
nificent public buildings 
on the worst site Nature 
ever prepared for man’s 
purposes, creating a 
wealthy metropolis of 
which the State has ev- 
ery reason to feel proud. 

No Eastern man can 





From McVickar's Theatre. 















rel 
visit Chicago without im- —— 
bibing a measure of the yO) 
= 2 . . . Sl 
enthusiastic vigor which 4 
; : Rtg ee 4 
seems inseparable from “hed 


the city and which 
prompts the eager accept- 
ance of all things new, 
the mistrust of all things 
ancient, even though the 
old has been proved 
worthy and the new be 
not the best. Chicago 
architects will never come 
to a standstill in their 
professional growth while 
the great city is booming 
about them. It is not 
too much to say that al- y Co 
ready they are at the , 
very head in the lines of am 
pure construction and the 
planning of the huge of- 
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fice-buildings which dot 
the city in every direc- 
tion, and if Chicago does 
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| draw the line about the City-Hall. 


name of Chicago suggests nothing | 


Chicago as the epitome of all that is | 
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not win an equal position 
in the lines of artistic de- 
sign, it will not be for 
lack of hard, persistent 











effort on the part of her 
art-workers. <A visit to 
Chicago is like a sort of 
intellectual tonic. It puts 
new thoughts into one, 
starts new inquiries, and oe 
stimulates a more vigor- —— 

ous activity, to an extent no other city in the country can equal. 





is not strange, then, that visitors should usually leave the city filled 
with a very glowing enthusiasm for some things Western. 

But however proud the Chicagoans may be of their city, they must 
Not even the most kindly-dis- 
posed critic can claim for that unwieldy, ill-digested pile any archi- 



































tectural merit save that of mere size. It is big — real big, to use a 
Street with its huge Michael-Angelesque columns and its brawny 
cornice, which is said to at times have a habit of breaking into 
fragments and dropping on the heads of passers-by ; but the detail is 
commonplace at the best, while the general scheme is so hopeless 
that the local architects wisely refrain from attempting its defence. 
The old Court-House, which stood on the same site before the great 
could be. But then, the day has not yet arrived when architectural 
excellence can be expected in public buildings, East or West. 
Theatre-goers will be surprised to find in Chicago one of the hand- 
a new house throughout, though after Messrs. Adler & Sullivan, the 
architects, had completed their alterations a short time since, there 
was so little left of the old house that Me Vickar’s can fairly be called 
that concerns convenience of access or artistic design. ‘The theatre 
ee is entered through a 
Offices Se short, wide vestibule lead- 
o Oo ‘ ‘ 
Ene jnevrence Ce. directly into the broad 
passage in front of the 
iadelpha. are arranged in the ordi- 
Philadelt J nary manner, with the 
= Roney will exception that every seat 
m ¥ ° 
Kercy williamson.) commands a good view 
which does not exist in 
every theatre. It is, how- 
ever, the decoration of 
tracts most attention. 
é The general effect of 
color is salmon and dull 
the walls start from the 
bottom with a decided 
salmon tint as a ground, 
til in the centre of the 
ceiling it becomes a del- 
icate butf. Over this is 
in relief with heavy ro- 
settes like the centre of 
a sun-flower, and lines of 
touched up with strong, 
red bronze, the pale sai- 
mon, however, remaining 
decoration is carried 
over nearly all surfaces, 
no distinction being made 
ceilings, except by accen- 
tuated lines, rosettes or 
varied ornament in re- 
deeper tones of the gen- 
eral color. The columns 
and the girders under the 
bronze or rather brass 
tone. The corridors are 
finished with a very effec- 
blue and bronze, and the 
opcnings from the corri- 
dors into the auditorium 
cock-blue curtains on 
brass rods. The uphols- 
tery of the seats is all in 
scenium-arch, the private- 
boxes, and the portion of 
the ceiling within the out- 
eT, is flared down towards 
the rather low prosceni- 
um opening, are all fin- 


Yankeeism, and it looms up in very grand proportions along Clark 
crude where it should be bold, coarse where it should be refined, and 
fire of 1871, was a more satisfactory building than ever this one 
somest and best-arranged theatres in the country. Me Vickar’s is not 
new in its present form, and it is certainly up to date in everything 
ing up a few steps and 

(ie State ef Penns} auditorium. The seats 

of the stage, a condition 

the interior which at- 

bronze. The tones on 

fading out as it rises, un- 

a large pattern formed 

long. flat, spikey leaves, 

the principal color. This 

between walls, beams and 

lief, or by using slightly 

galleries are of a deep 

tive combination of pale 

are hung with heavy pea- 

deep red plush. The pro- 

a er line of the boxes, which 

ished in woodwork curi- 


It | ously wrought and carved in a semi-Persian spirit ; but the designers 
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did not commit the error of attempting to enrich the immediate sur- 
roundings of the stage by obtrusive gilding or pronounced decoration. 
The tones are rather subdued about the proscenium, and if we are 
not very much mistaken, the wood is of pine, carefully selected for 
its color, and varnished to the same gentle salmon hue which per- 
vades the entire interior. The hangings are all a very dark olive in 
tone. 

Abave the upper gallery the walls round out into the ceiling with 
a wide cove, sparingly decorated with a fine, geometrical flower pat- 
tern. The ceiling is nearly plain, except towards the centre where 
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The Dearborn-St. Station, C. L. W. Eidlitz, Architect. 

there is a faint diaper of a pale, reddish-brown, fading out into the 
eray under-tone. The centre is formed with spikey leaf-work in 
slight relief picked out with dull bronze. There is no chandelier, an 
innovation which every theatre-goer is ready to applaud. Instead, 
a quantity of incandescent electric-lights are wrought into the design 
of the centre, and festooned about the outside on the ceiling, the 
burners being sunk deeply into the plaster so as to avoid any projec- 
tion. The effect is very pleasing, and it helps out the decoration 
amazingly to see these luminous spots shine out from the dark tones 
as the curtain goes down oa the stage. The lower lights are arranged 
in the same way. Nowhere are there any chandeliers or projecting 
brackets, but the little balls of fire peep out most happily from amid 
clumps of the spikey foliage or in the rosettes of the gallery front. 

The whole tone of the interior is exceedingly harmonious; pos- 
sibly a trifle too suggestive of varnished pine about the stage, but 
that portion is treated so admirably in design, is so thoroughly wood- 
work in spirit that one cannot help admiring it. Everything is in 
thorough good taste. The only fault that could possibly be found is, 
that the drapery about the boxes is rather scanty, as though the de- 
sicners had feared to interfere with the wooden treatment of the 
finish. When we add that the heating and ventilating arrangements 
are no less perfect than the decorations, it will be appreciated what 
an exceedingly comfortable theatre this is. All of the work, includ- 
ing the decoration, was designed by Adler & Sullivan. 

‘MeVickar’s is not the only good theatre in Chicago, though it is 
the best. Cobb & Frost did some very satisfactory work in the 
Opera-House on Washington Street, opposite the City-Hall, and 
Hooley’s is a very comfortable house, though decorated in a style 
which ceased to be in favor in Chicago several years ago. It seems 
so easy to be simple—and simplicity is generally the secret of 
suecess in any work of art—and yet it is practically so hard to 
create a successful theatre, in Chicago no less than elsewhere. 

A fact which will probably be the first to impress itself upon a 
visitor’s attention is, that there is but one railway station in the city 
which is in any way a credit to it, and this, notwithstanding the fact 
that Chicago is the greatest railroad centre in the country, if not in 
the world. Sixteen vears ago there was a fine, large station at the 
foot of Lake Street, occupied in common by the Illinois Central and 
the Michigan Central Railways, and also subsequently by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. This station was destroyed in the great fire of 1871, 
and to the shame of Chicago enterprise has never been rebuilt, but 
serves still to-day, with its fire-eaten, roofless walls and temporary 
wooden sheds, as a terminus for two of the greatest roads in the 
land. The Rock Island station was rebuilt after the fire, and 
enough money was spent on it to secure a good building, but it is 
badly planned, worse designed and is altogether too small for the 
traffic it attempts to accommodate. The only station possessing any 
real architectural merit is the one at the foot of Dearborn Street; a 
large, picturesque structure, with a prominent central tower which is 
very well designed in the main, but is capped by an unfortunately 
conceived roof acting like an extinguisher on it. Had the tower 
roof been omitted entirely and a simple flat termination added 
instead, similar to that on the Brattle Square Church in Boston, the 
design would have gained a great deal in simple, straightforward 
dignity. As it is, the high, useless roof looks like the work of an 








amateur, whose flights needed pruning from some steady hand. But 
in other respects the station is very pleasingly designed, and seems 
to be very well adapted for its purpose. The color is red—red 
walls, red roofs, red terra-cotta details, except portions of the lower 
story, which are of a lighter colored stone. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
the various roads centring in Chicago will unite to erect a structure 
which shall be worthy of the immense traffic they represent, and a 
credit to the city whose rapid growth has called the roads into ex- 
istence. 

The Chicago church buildings have one strong quality. They are 
well arranged to serve the purpose for which they were built. With 
a few exceptions the churches were built before the fire, and are, 
consequently, not remarkable for their artistic qualities, as the real 
art-growth of the city is still in its first decade; but they were built 
for congregational worship, and when one goes to church in Chicago 
there is a pretty sure chance of having a good seat from whence to 
see and hear to advantage. Conventionalities of planning are, how- 
ever, as completely ignored as those of style, and there are nearly as 
many different arrangements as there are creeds; but the plan which 
seems to have been adopted as giving the most satisfactory result 
consists of an auditorium, but slightly longer than it is broad, and in 
a few cases even presenting an exact square. The floor is sloped 
towards the pulpit, and there is a wide gallery projecting far out into 
the body of the church on three sides, with a curved front like a 
theatre gallery, and carried toward the front over the entrance ves- 
tibule. There are no transepts, but large rose-windows show where 
they might be. The choir and organ occupy a niche above and 
behind the pulpit, and in a few instances the gallery is continued 
around so as to entirely encircle the auditorium. The gallery is 
stepped up sharply towards the front, and every seat is made for use. 
There are no piers to obstruct the view, except the few slender shafts 
which support the gallery. Such a plan has nothing in common with 
a Latin basilica or a Gothic cathedral, but it is a practical, sensible 
solution of a problem which architects generally dodge rather than 
meet squarely, and it would answer quite as well for the East as 
for Chicago. A church following essentially the lines just described, 
is the one on the corner of Warren Street and Ashland Avenue. The 
First Congregational Church on Washington and May Streets, is 
another example similarly arranged. 

os would not permit the mention of even a tithe of the many 
public buildings in Chicago of a purely utilitarian character, such as 
St. Luke’s Hospital, the Sibley Storage Warehouse, one of the best 
fireproof structures in the country, the Northwestern University, 
the Jail, ete. In a subsequent paper will be given some notes of the 
magnificent office-buildings which are such a credit to the architec- 
tural genius of the city. C. H. BLAcKAL. 


ARCHITECTS AND AMATEURS: 
TASTE. 


FASHION AND 


HE study of Architecture 
with a view to practice is, of 
necessity, something very 
different from the study which is 
devoted to it with very much 
profit of a different kind by the 
lover of the art who has no 
object beyond the pleasure which 
he derives from contemplating, or, 
it may be, conversing upon the 
works of others. But every art 
fst»: nia) ey is susceptible of becoming more 
1 a \ delightful, even for those of the 
most refined natural taste, in vir- 
ni tue of a certain amount of knowl- 
edge as to its past history and as- 
sociations, and even of a certain 
= degree of technical knowledge. 
The poet tells us of one for 
whom — 

















A primrose by the river’s brim, 
H A yellow primrose was to him, 
“Vai-|,, And it was nothing more — 





the but he might have insisted that 
fii! \\even this would be a good deal. 
ti | So many a one to whom a fine 
building is a fine building and 
I =— 3 there as it might seem is an end, 
HoTEL DEVILLE DE NIoRT is very far in advance of one who 
; does not care to notice whether it 
is a fine building or not. There are very busy men in the world 
who are all the happier, though they do not all know it, as thank- 
fully as Charles Lamb, for a passing glance every day at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The general impression which it produces is, after all, 
the most important, and of this they are participants; still more dis- 
tinctly so are they who come to it in a series of surveys of the 
sights of the metropolis, — but still more, such whose appreciation of 
the style has been exercised by attention to other monuments of 
Renaissance Architecture, and are at home among the memories of 
the times, and the men who moulded and remodelled it. 
Such a one is sometimes called an amateur; but this word has been 
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arbitrarily seized upon as convenient title for one who is not profes- 
sional, but claims, with more or less justice, to have the acquirements 
which justify his dispensing with professional assistance, and even to 
put himself in rivalry with the specially educated and trained. We 
are more familiar with the status and works of amateurs in painting 
than in architecture; but amateur architects snatch at their oppor- 
tunities, if only in housing themselves, with better or worse success. 
Such amateurs, truly, are but in scanty repute, and the more is the 
pity that they should have engrossed a title which leaves the amateur 
proper — the disinterested lover of the arts —to fall back upon that 
of “dilettante,” which, with equal unfairness to,its original meaning 
and employment, has gathered in use a certain taint of disparage- 
ment. 

If the amateur in the extreme sense is what he pretends to be, he 
ought to be an architect, 
—but the architectural 4A = 
dilettante is under no ob- 
ligation to assert himself 
in the same sense as such 
an amateur. He delights 
in architecture and, it 
may be, can give very 
good account of what it is 
that he finds in it delight- 
ful, — can discriminate 
with taste and judgment 
between what 1s justly 
admirable and what is 


| 





cially the «esthetic emotions, which are matters of taste. Fashion 
asserts itself, whether in schools of music or poetry or styles of ar- 
chitecture with definite regard to general laws which are ultimately 
the very same that govern the transitions of feminine dress. No an- 
nouncement is more frequently thrust before our eyes in the very 
capital and precincts where such fashion reigns absolute, than 
Nouveautés! There is instruction in noticing what relation the free 
variable bears to the permanent in these august domains. Who does 
not see that the inventive genius of the modiste is exercised on work- 
ing out all the available varieties of an imposed type. “ Est modus in 
rebus” might be as philosophically as punningly the motto of the 
modiste ; there is a law in control of gradation fixed for the time, 
which cannot be disregarded. A bonnet-shop in the Burlington Ar- 
cade might, if not teach a lesson in the laws of evolution, supply an 
illustration of them to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer or 
Dr. Huxley. Here they 
might compare a se- 
quence of development 
without one missing link, 
in comparison with which 
the boasted pedigree of 
the horse from the four- 
toed hipparion is an as- 
semblage of loose and 
» mismatched links. Let 
them allow an interval to 





pass and then renew their 





not; between permanent 
and transient effect ; be- 
tween the grace which 
will establish itself for all 
time and the fashion that 
may have a long day, but 
will, at last, be only for 
its day. 

It is, perhaps, in re- 
spect of fashion that the 
proper dilettante is liable 
to be most mistaken in 
one direction, as the ama- 
teur in the other. The 
amateur usually unfurls 
all his sails to the fash- 
ionable breeze. He is a 
very representative of 
the class by whose whims 
and fancies fashion is af- 
fected from day to day; 
whereas the dilettante of- 
ten lives too much in the 
past, and transfers his 
interest too frequently 
from one past age to an- 
other to fall easily under 
the tyranny of a contem- 
porary gust of caprice, 
but also too exclusively 
to be fair to contempora- 
ry genius and merit. As 
regards the architect 
proper, he cannot be, 
and it is right that he 
should not be, independ- 
ent of considerations of 
fashion. It is right on 
more than one account. 
In the first place, if he 
will persist in designing 
in a style which none of 
the society that consti- 
tutes his environment can 
away with, his work will 
never leave his portfolio, 
—he will have nothing 
to do. The error in the 
counter extreme is to be 
the obsequious slave of 
fashion ; to be nervously 
intent on catching the SPAIN. 
latest and faintest hint 
of the direction in which public anxiety for novelty is drifting ; noth- 
ing can more fatally sap that artistic self-respect which is the very 
germ of energetic originality, and where originality fails, art has 
come to an end. 

But originality implies novelty, and so far is in sympathy with 


fashion, for the very life of fashion is constant succession of stimulat- | 


ing novelty within a range which has certain definite restrictions. 
Fashion as unquestionably a power must, like every other power, be 
taken account of by the practical; it is entitled to be treated as an 
independent entity which has certain natural characteristics that are 
developed in all matters whatever that appeal to the emotions, espe- 
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studies on the same 
ground; they will have 
to admit possibilities of 
a transition nothing less 
than cataclysmal. What 
has become of the lately 
dominant type? Van- 
ished! and yet a law ex- 
ists, and may be tracea- 
ble, which underlies the 
change. Taste, like ap- 
petite, becomes cloyed 
and jaded at last by a 
course of even the most 
artful variations, or final- 
ly rebels when, novel vari- 
ations being all exhaust- 
ed, an attempt is made to 
revive some of those 
which have not so very 
long been superseded. 
Some more positive vari- 
ation, some more absolute 
contrast becomes de- 
manded ; the novelty is 
still in this case depend- 
ent on what went before, 
but no longer by general 
resemblance, but by spe- 
cific difference. Let not 
such analogies be scorned; 
they are much to the 
point. Have we not here 
the antitype of all devel- 
opment, —of architectu- 
ral development? How 
simple was the type of 
the Greek temple! how 
it was varied in every 
instance by new schemes 
and modifications of pro- 
portion! How it was 
adhered to fundamental- 
ly, even through transi- 
tions from Doric to Ionic, 
and to Corinthian. Each 
change brought a stim- 
ulant effect of novelty. 
When perfection had 
been reached, still new 
attempts were made at 
ringing new changes, till 
new needs combined 
with satiety to break through the limits of habitual forms, and pre- 
pare the conditions of a new career of development. 

Such transitions are well worthy of especial study; for every 
architect stands more or less positively at the crisis of such a change, 
and always has stood. But at the present time his position is pecul- 
iar. The world has lasted a long time. The surface of the earth is 
beset with structures of a vast variety of styles, —well preserved or 
well restored, in fact, orin books. The essential elements of con- 
struction are not infinite ; they may, perhaps, be said to have all had 
their turn; it seems as little hopeful to expect that a positively new 
style can originate as that we shall witness the appearance in the 
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sequence of developments are before us in a series of Gothic win- 
dows or Gothic mouldings. Who will be bold enough to hope to 
produce still an addition to them which shall not be a mere imita- 
tion, or else have the worse appearance of a good thing spoiled. 
Are, then, all the best and most prolific ideas already appropriated 
and exhausted? Such complaints have been uttered. Goethe once 
entertained a project of founding a poem on the adventures of a civ- 
ilized man among barbarians and islanders; he avowed that he re- 
nounced it because he found that the possibilities of all the happiest 
combinations of such a subject had already been recognized and 
made the very best use of by Homer in the Odyssey. Yet it seems 
pusillanimous to admit that any art can be absolutely effete. One 
mode of escape from the difficulty is sometimes adopted, but cannot 
be commended either for its principle or its success; this is to try 
the effect of simple reversal of all previous accepted practice. Has 
it become the rule for pillars to diminish upwards, let them be turned 
upside down, and so diminish downwards ; have cornices and mould- 
ings been relied on as decoration, suppress them entirely; make the 
breadth of windows systematically exceed their height, ete. So we 
have schools of critics, who, finding that nothing more can be said in 
exaltation of the merits of the greatest Italian artists, set to work 
to dethrone them and elevate the second-rate — the men of the im- 
mature dawn or the advancing decadence — to the forcibly vacated 
pedestals. There is as much opportunity for paradox and oddity in 
architecture as the world is familiar with in sophisticated represent- 
tations of historical events and historical characters. There are 
more worthy ways by which a student may test what resources for 
novelty an art still possess- 
es, and what resources of 
originality his own capacity or 
genius may display. His field 
of study comprises the past 
and the present, — the past, 
which is to be studied with 
the present never long absent 
from his mind, and the pres- 
ent never long divorced from 
thoughtful comparison of the 
remotely as well as of the 
immediately passed. That 
the great masterworks of his 
predecessors should attract 
him is to be expected —jis to 
be commended ; too much 
thought cannot be given to 
evolving the principles on 
which their excellence and 
beauty depend. But when 
this analysis has been most 
successful, the result, if duly 
interpreted, will be a warn- 
ing that much of the success 
was relative to a particular 
epoch, and that crude repro- 
duction or mere imitation 
would be a mistake. 

Strange as it may 
and seem, an even more pro- 
ductive direction of study 
will be to the failures of past 
ages and immediate predeces- 
Some of the most posi- 
tive of such failures are fail- 
ures in great attempts, imperfect realizations of good ideas, strivings 
after effects of which glimpses have been perceived, but have never 
been thoroughly thought out, accidental hints which have been too 
carelessly dropped, and then left alone from sheer inability of those 
to whom they occurred to estimate their true value. It is in this 
manner that Nature seems to suggest new motives spontaneously, as 
the gardener, from time to time, is favored with what he calls a 
“sport” which will repay most careful cultivation. It may be well 
to forego, for a time, indulgence in admiring perfect beauty, to devote 
attention to even an exceedingly faulty design. This may be a wild 
stock well worthy of grafting. When all that is wrong and all that 
is false is eliminated, there may yet be some soul of goodness, and 
the exercise for the student will be most advantageous of revising 
the whole, and turning a bad design into a good one, — a good one, 
of which the excellence will be due to giving fair play and full devel- 
opment to a native suggestion, which before was all but over- 
whelmed by inconsistent and uncongenial environment. 

No more is proposed here for the architectural student than what 
the greatest geniuses have ever been prompt to prosecute in other 
arts. Among the poets, the greatest of all—a Shakespeare and a 
Milton — are found under what are called, and are indeed, no in- 
considerable obligations to poems, plays, novelettes, which are 
replete with suggestive hints and materials that their authors had 
made something, but were far, indeed, from making the best of. 
The musician retains in an elaborate composition the traces of 
musical ideas which were not taken full advantage of by their orig- 
inal authors, or were floating loose in traditional popular melodies. 

It may be frankly said that after study has been liberally given to 
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world of a positively new species of mammal. What a marvellous | all that is excellent and to much that is imperfect and defective in 


the works of past and more recently past times; still, the most pro- 
ductive hunting-ground for important suggestions will probably be 
among contemporary failures or half successes. Here it is that the 
pressure of present requirements will, from time to time, break down 
the most obstinate conventions, but sometimes only timidly and 
sometimes awkwardly. Here it is that are to be met with the first 
attempts to solve the new problems which are presented by the 
application of new materials and new modes of decoration, new pos- 
sibilities of construction. Even extravagant vagaries of fashion may 
be found not to be without their use; they serve, at least, as 
announcements in the world of novel combinations, and sometimes 
prepare for the welcome reception of the same elements when 
reduced by stricter taste to harmony and repose. 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 

















[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.]} 


DRILL-SHED, QUEBEC, CANADA. MR. J. B. DEROME AND MR. E. 


E. TACHE, ARCHITECTS, QUEBEC, CANADA. 
[Helio-chrome, issued only with Imperial Edition.) 

FIREPLACE IN HOUSE BUILT 
FOR HENRY VILLARD, 
ESQ., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & 
WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


J HE copyright of this 
* series of views is held 
by the Soule Photograph 
Company, of Boston, to 
whose courtesy our subscrib- 
ers and ourselves are indebted 
for this illustration. 
SKETCHES AT NORTH WO 
BURN, MASS., AND ELSE- 
WHERE, ASSOCIATED 
WITH COUNT RUMFORD. 


SEE article on “ Count 
Rumford” elsewhere in this 


issue. 


DESIGN FOR SUMMER COT— 
TAGE. MR. GEORGE K. 
THOMPSON, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SS Ser 
Se = THEATRE AND HOTEL, BEA- 
TRICE, NEB. MESSRS. 
MENDELSSOHN & LAWRIE, 
ARCHITECTS, OMAHA, 
NEB. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF LAUSANNE, AFTER AN ETCHING BY ALEXIS 


FOREL. 


Tue Protestant cathedral of Lausanne was built in 1235-1275, 
and consecrated by Pope Gregory X. It is a Gothic structure, plain 
but massive, and stands on a terrace reached by one hundred and 
sixty-four steps from the market-place. Its interior, three hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet long by one hundred and fifty feet wide, is 
noted for its symmetrical proportions. The vaulting of the nave, 
sixty-six feet high, is supported by twenty clustered columns, each one 
of different design. Other details worthy of mention are the semi- 
circular colonnade in the choir, the beautiful rose-window, and the 
west and south portals, with their carving. There are also some in- 
teresting monuments, the finest of which is that to Duke Victor 
Amadeus, of Savoy, who died in 1451. In this church in 1536, Cal- 
vin took part in a celebrated debate, which resulted in the Protest- 
antizing of the Canton of Vaud. From the terrace a magnificent 
view of Lausanne, with Lake Leman and the Savoy Alps is offered. 

M. Forel, who first became known as a painter, was born in the 
lovely village of Morges near Lausanne, and studied in Paris under 
Lefebre and Boulanger. He has etched “The Apse of Notre 
Dame” and a number of landscape subjects. Most of his plates are 
large in size, and all have much merit. Among the best is the one 
we reproduce showing the picturesque spires of the cathedral out- 
lined against a gorgeous sunset sky with the tiled roofs of the town 
lying below. 

We are indebted to Messrs. F. Keppel & Co., of New York, for 


permission to copy this print. 
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Notre. — We are glad to be able to identify the “ View in Nor- 
mandy,” published in the “ American Architect” for July 23, 1887. 

This fragment of a feudal manor of the 16th century stands on 
the sloping bank of the Oebec in the little village of Beuvillers, near 
Lisieux. It was doubtless the keep of the old fortified house and the 
little river (or, more properly, brook, for it is hardly worthy of the 
larger name) served as its moat. One of the two turrets whieh 
flank the postern contains a staircase leading to a high chamber, the 
floor of which is beautifully paved with terra-cotta squares arranged 
so as to form a rose-pattern. 





COUNT RUMFORD. 
€ CASUAL direction to 
go and sketch the old 
Rumford House at 
North Woburn, Mass, with 
the old well-sweep still re- 
maining, evoked aslight sense 
of disappointment when the 
modest little farmhouse pre- 
sented itself. Still, as the 





birthplace of Count 
ford, North Woburn village 
has reason to be proud of a 
celebrity which, if the ances- 
tral home does not reflect the 
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liness like its neighbor, the 
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srace its memorials when the old timber match-boxes are no more. 
When such an eminent scientist as Professor Tyndall made a special 
visit to Count Rumford’s humble birthplace fourteen years ago, he 
paid acompliment to the mem- 
ory of an illustrious man, as 
gratifying as it was deserved, 
and one than whom, in the 
commencement of this century, 
few, if any, of his contempora- 
ries were more widely known. 
The following brief outlines of 
his almost romantic career are 
derived from “ Ellis’s Biog- 
raphy” and an admirable 
epitome of the same in a lect- 
ure by the Rev. W. S. Barnes, 
given in the Lyceum course at 


Woburn in the winter of 
1872-73. 

Senjamin Thompson, after- 
wards Count Rumford, de- 


scendant in the fifth genera- 
tion from James Thompson, 
one of the earliest settlers of 


Charlestown village, now 
North Woburn, was born § 


March 26, 1753. During bis 
boyhood his peculiar mental 
qualities developed themselves 
in unremitting experiment and 


research. Apprenticed to a 
merchant, instead of looking 
out for customers over the 


counter, he was busy with 
tools and instruments under it. 
His thirst for knowledge at 
this time was inextinguish- 
able, mathematics, mechanics 
and natural philosophy being 
his hobbies. After a study 
of medicine under Dr. Hay, of 
Woburn, which afforded him 
also the opportunity of attend- 
ing scientific lectures at Har- 
vard, we find him teaching, 
with this testimony, that he was himself his most zealous pupil. Of- | 
fered a permanent position in this capacity in Rumford, now Concord, 
N. H., (so called on the amicable settlement of a dispute as to 
which Province the jurisdiction of the town belonged to), he accepted 
the same and here formed the acquaintance of Mrs. Rolfe, daughter of 
Mr. Walker, whom, notwithstanding the disparity of their ages, he 
married, thus securing considerable property and social status. 
Through his wife he became known to and a friend of Govern: 
Wentworth of New Hampshire, from whom he subsequently receive: 
a major’s commission in the 2d Provincial Regiment of New Hamp- 
shire. This unfortunate kindness secured the ill-will of less fortunate 
and subordinate ‘officers, whose prospects were injured thereby. It 
is not for us here to relieve Thompson’s memory from an unjust 
imputation of Toryism, but to the fact just stated may be traced 
much of the hostility which afterwards drove Thompson into exile. 
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To be the friend of Governor Wentworth in the excitement and 
fever of the Revolution was sufficient to provoke the distrust of the 
Sons of Liberty, and though twice formally and fully acquitted 
before a committee of patriots of the charge of being unfriendly to 
the cause of Liberty (by the way, where was the liberty here ?), 
Thompson found it impossible to find respite or safety except in 


foreign lands and among strangers. ‘To his orderly mind mob rule 
and rebellion were detestable and hateful, and so October 7, 1775, 
he left Woburn never to return. There is a tradition that Thomp- 
son assisted at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and certain it is that he 
showed his gratitude to Harvard at this time by his friendly aid, 
when the conversion of the College buildings into barracks made it 
necessary to pack and store its library. 

As before stated, Thompson left Woburn, and, driven to Narra- 
gansett Bay, was taken on board the British frigate “ Scarborough ” 
and conveyed thence to Boston within the British lines. After the 
evacuation he was sent to England with the news. Here he was 
received with considerable favor by Lord Germaine, one of the Secre- 
taries of State, and appointed Secretary of the Province of Georgia. 
Now at leisure, he pursued diligently his scientific experiments, the 
results of which were published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, of which body he was elected a Fellow. His native courtesy 
and accomplishments gained him further distinctions at court and we 
find him appointed Colonel-Commandant of Horse Dragoons at New 
York, in pursuance of which commission he sailed for that port, but 
driven by adverse winds, he was compelled to put into Charleston, 
S.C. Remaining there a brief period, Colonel Thompson pursued a 
desultory campaign, made memorable only by an engagement with 
General Marion, whom he routed. 

At the close of the war, Thompson’s New York regiment was dis- 
banded and he returned to England, soon again to leave, for while 
in the heat of military associations he decided to go to the Continent 
and engage in the war then threatening between Austria and the 
Turks. Arriving at Strasburg, he attracted the attention of Prince 
Maximilian, afterward Elector of Bavaria, who, pleased with Thomp- 
intelligent descriptions 
of the war and his agreeable 
manner and address, gave 
him a friendly letter to his 
uncle, then Elector of Bavaria. 
By the latter he was received 
most cordially, and the threat- 
ened war being abandoned, 
after his return from Vienna, 
Thompson was induced to 
enter the service of the 
Elector, receiving, with King 
George’s permission, the honor 
of knighthood. Indeed, now 
Thompson’s lines had fallen 
in pleasant places. Honor 
were rained upon him. On 
request of the Elector, he was 
made by the King of Poland, 
Knight of the Order of St. 
Stanislaus, commissioned 
Major-General of Cavalry, 
appointed Privy Counsellor 
of State and Head of the War 
Department. In 1791, he was 
invested with the rank of 
Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, an honor which he 
credited by choosing as his 
title the name of the New 
Hampshire town where he 
spent the opening years of his 
manhood. 

Count «Rumford’s versatile 
gifts and experience seem to 
have warranted his subsequent 
trusts and responsible powers. 


son’s 


NDT SE iis . ° e . P 

* och bak : Furnished with a palatial resi- 
se otal il dence, a corps of servants 
and a military staff, he 


devoted himself at once tothe 
solution and amelioration of the 
social and diplomatic relations of the Electorate — afterwards grap- 
pling with gigantic social evils which made Bavaria notorious. In 
succession, the demoralized military establishment of the country de 
mended lis attention, and with the Elector’s permission he was able 
o inu~auce a new system of order, discipline and economy. Finally, 
the philanthropic removal of mendicancy —a pest in the country 
engaged his efforts, and so successfully, that the poor of Munich, 
during an illness, went in procession to the Cathedral to offer public 
prayers for his recovery, so grateful were they for the philanthropic 
and systematic means he had established for their help and mainten- 
ance. Equally laborious, too, during these years were Count Rum- 
ford’s scientific efforts—covering a wide range of experiments 
chiefly investigating the nature and properties of light and heat. 

It is assumed that preéminently to him belongs the honor of ex- 
ploding the old and materialistic theory of heat, and discovering the 
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new doctrine thereof, the law of the correlation and equivalence of 
physical forces —as an instance, heat may be converted into motion 
and vice versa. No force is ever lost — arrested motion is not lost 
energy, the suspended force distributes itself among the particles 
of the arrested bodies, and appears in the form of heat. Newton 
and his law of gravitation had scarcely more influence upon the cur- 
rent theories of physics than Count Rumford and his discoveries of 
the mutual convertibility of the forces of Nature upon the philosophy 
of to-day. 

In 1795, after a residence of eleven years in Munich, Thompson 
revisited Great Britain, securing public attention to the measures he 
had been so successfully carrying out in Germany, some of which he 
attempted in Edinburgh, Dublin and London. One of Count 
Rumford’s favorite institutions was the public kitchen, and he wrote 
to his daughter that upwards of 60,000 persons fed daily from the 
different public kitchens in London alone. At this time he gave the 
sum of $5,000 to the American Academy of Sciences at Boston, for 
the purpose of supplying a Rumford medal “as an incentive to in- 
vestigations” in light and heat — the preference being given to such 
discoveries as shall tend most to promote the good of mankind —for a 
similar purpose he gave a fund to the Royal Society in London; its 
first medal being awarded to himself. 

The Count’s visit to Great Britain was cut short by serious in- 
telligence from Bavaria. The Elector who had endeavored to hold 
himself neutral in a war then transpiring between Austria and the 
French Republic, suddenly found his territory invaded. An Austrian 
army defeated by the French, retired on Munich, followed by their 
victors, who likewise took position commanding the city. The Elector 
fled, leaving Rumford, who had hastened there, with his appointment, 
head of the Council of Regency, with absolute powers. Assuming 
chief command, Count Rumford shut the gates of the city, and by 
his wise, firm and prudent management, induced both armies to re- 
tire. It was a magnificent service which the Elector and his people 
gratefully appreciated and rewarded. 

Determining soon after to revisit England, the Elector to show his 
esteem appointed him Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of St. James. That a British-born subject should 
assume such a mission was by the Government considered inadmissable 
—a slight which Count Rumford considered aimed at himself, and felt 
acutely — nevertheless, he busied himself once more and this time 
in developing the scheme for a Royal Institution for diffusing the 
knowledge and facilitating the general introduction of useful me- 
chanical inventions and improvements, and for teaching by courses 
of philosophical lectures and experiments, the application of science 
to the common purposes of life. This noble Institution, dating from 
1799, has fulfilled its worthy purposes. In its laboratory many im- 
portant discoveries have been made; among its lecturers may such 
scientists as the following be numbered: Humphrey Davy, whom 
Count Rumford brought to notice, Michael Faraday, Professor 
Tyndall. A more promiscuous list includes Sydney Smith, Coleridge 
Campbell, Landseer, Opie, Flaxman, Sir Geo. Lubbock, Max Muller 
and Seymour Hadyn. In 1803 the Count left England for the last 
time for the Continent, where, after his second marriage, not a happy 
one, he died in Paris at the age of 61. 

Rumford was a scientific philanthropist, consecrating his scientific 
culture to the well-being of the community. Munich, the capital 
which he enriched, has commemorated him by a monument in the 
English Gardens, and by a bronze statue in its principal street; 
Paris, which contains his grave, had a street named after him; 
London commemorates him in its still vigorous Royal Institution and 
Medal. In America, his name is perpetuated in a professorship at 
Harvard; by the medal fund in the Boston Academy of Sciences and 
Arts, and the buildings of the City Charities on Chardon Street. 
But his birthplace, Woburn! Here beyond the sign on the house, 
there is little to proclaim the honor of this good and illustrious man. 





Is Cray A Mrinerat? —Simple as the question may seem, the exist- 
ence of the water-supply of Glasgow is depending upon it, unless, in- 
deed, the public rights in the preservation of the supply are recognized, 
apart from the liability of the authorities of the city for the payment of 
compensation. In purchasing land for reservoirs and conduits at 
Westhorn, near Glasgow, the sum paid being £11,000, there was a res- 
ervation of “ the whole coal and other minerals.” The clay is valuable, 
and the present representative of the vendor has worked it on his 
ground almost up to the boundary of the part belonging to the Corpora- 
tion. He claims the right of extending his workings, regardless of the 
destruction of the reservoir and buildings, unless he receives £10,000 
compensation, his contention being that the clay forms part of the 
‘other minerals’’ whch were excluded from the property transferred 
to the Corporation. There is no precedent to establish whether or not 
clay is a mineral in the lawyer’s sense, and the case has given rise to 
opposing decisions in the Scottish courts. It is now before the House 
of Lords for determination. The Corporation maintain, in the first 
place, that the character of the ground was well-known at the time of 
the sale, and was, indeed, one of the causes which led to the purchase 
of so much land at Westhorn, while, in the second place, it would be 
contrary to usage if clay were considered as a mineral, although it may 
be so in a scientific sense. It is admitted that by the Railway Clauses 
Act clay may also be taken as a mineral, but there is no judgment of 
the House of Lords upon that interpretation. The argument on the 
other side is that clay is to be acceptable as a mineral, because it is 
possible to work it at a profit. In the Scottish courts there was a 
majority: of judges against the Corporation theory, but it remains to be 
seen whether the House of Lords will take the same view. — The Ar- 
chite ct 





RECENT DISCOVERIES AT ROME. 


HE great upheaval in modern 
Rome, caused by the exten- 
sive public improvements, the 

laying out of new streets, and the 
regulation of the Tiber, has 
brought with it many archeologi- 
val discoveries of deep interest, 
adding to our knowledge of the 
ancient time, and revealing fresh 
treasures to awaken our admira- 
tion, already bewildered by the 
glories of the Eternal City. Not 
the least among these art-treas- 
ures is the house discovered in the 
garden of the Villa Farnesina, 
ttherwise so widely known for its 
frescos from the hand of Raph- 
ael. By the almost miraculous 
preservation of Pompeii and Her- 
, culaneum, the modern world has 
| been brought face to face, as it 
| were, with the life of the ancients. 
| In these cities do we especially 












Swiss Inn.! 


rouse obtain a vivid impression of the 
‘ extent to which art adorned the 

N common walks of the people. The 

i gayly-frescoed walls and marble 


courts give us a picture of the charms which pervaded the homes of 
the citizens, penetrating even the humble abodes of the poor. The 
frescos on the Palatine Hill, long since brought to light, had shown 
to some extent that the same taste in adorning private dwellings 
existed in Rome itself, but the recent discovery of this ancient house 
in the Farnesina garden furnishes still clearer witness to the fact. 
But while the frescos in Pompeii, beautiful though they be, are 
evidently the work of provincial artists, this Roman house bears wit- 
ness to the exercise of talents and skill of a higher order, as might 
be expected in the great capital. 

The German Archeological Society at Rome has earned the well- 
merited thanks of all lovers of antiquity, and that in one of its most 
attractive aspects, by publishing in the large and well-executed 
plates of their “ Monumenti,” accurate and exhaustive reproductions 
of the frescos which still adorn the walls of this ancient villa... A 
word-description seems barren indeed when compared with these 
eloquent sheets. Here a wealth of harmoniously-blended color is 
seen throwing its exquisite veil over plaster and stucco. Chaste 
ornamentation, such as inspired Raphael and the other workers of 
the Renaissance, winds its fascinating tracery over the whole. We 
see on these walls borders, friezes, columns, masks, caryatids, and 
the architectural illusions of temple columns and open doors com- 
bined in graceful symmetry, while the panelling is reserved for choice 
mural paintings, which would suggest themes without number for 
the artist of ideal or allegorical subjects. 

These paintings, which are conceived as held in a grand archi- 
tectural frame, are of most varied themes. One of the largest 
represents the infant Dionysius in the nursing care of the nymphs. 
Another gem, representing Aphrodite, her attendant, perhaps Peitho, 
and Eros, is probably a copy of some celebrated ancient painting, in 
which the artist reproduced in Aphrodite’s figure the type of ancient 
idols as seen in old terra-cottas, a method familiar also from the 
paintings of Pompeii. The beautiful goddess is adorned with her 
polos (castellated crown), and holds the lily in her hand as she sits 
on her throne while she is being veiled by her attendant behind her. 
Winged Eros stands before her as if awaiting her commands. 
Nothing in the whole range of Pompeiian wall-painting can awaken 
the admiration produced by this work, in which the old representa- 
tion of the goddess with archaic crown has been transformed by the 
artist in the spirit of the new life of his time, probably the fourth 
century B. c. Other paintings, sc.nes connected with worship, the 
stage, the court, and daily life go to adorn the walls of the Farnesina 
house. 

The removal of the buildings and accumulation of ages on the 
Esquiline and Viminal Hills at Rome has reached the archxological 
strata below the historic city, touching the primitive level of the 
soil. Upon this was built the oldest Roman wall, that of Servius 
Tullius, with its agger, which had to be removed to make way for 
modern buildings. The remains of primitive habitations were to be 
recognized, and, by far more manifestly, a vast necropolis, the sepul- 
chres of which appear in groups at intervals all over the extensive 
area of the city comprised by the streets Merulana, St. Martino, 
Dello Statuto, the Piazza Victorio Emmanuele, and the Villa Spith- 
over, the same zone through which extends the Servian wall. 

In none of these ancient tombs, according to Pigorini, have been 
found traces of cremation. The mode of sepulture gives evidence of 
extreme antiquity.” Of the greatest significance for archeology is 
the fact that in each tomb was found an earthern cup, characteristic 
of the prehistoric lake-dwellings and the age of bronze existing in 
the valley of the Po, therefore older than the cemetery of the Via 
Dello Statuto, which belongs to the first age of iron. This strengthens 

1 Annali dell’ Instituto di Correspondenza Arch.,” Vol. LXVII. “Monu- 
menti,”’ Vol. XII. A. Ascher & Co., Berlin. ‘‘Bulletino deli’ Instituto di-Corres- 
pondenza Archeolog.”’ 1885, A, Ascher & Co., Berlin, 
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the opinion of those who seek to find the origin of the early inhabi- 
tants of Latium in the people known under the generic name of 
lake dwellers. Confronted with these races, the hoary names of 
Romulus and Remus, with their wolf nurse, become almost our con- 
temporaries and ancient Rome seems a modern city. 

On breaking up the Servian wall at a point where it was intact in 
its whole height and without any signs of having been disturbed, 
there were found three tombs to which De Rossi draws special 
attention. In one of these was found a sarcophagus of a kind 
hitherto unknown. It is a cylinder of terra-cotta divided into 
halves, the lower of which contained the skeleton, the upper serving 
asalid. Both parts were furnished with knoblike handles, five on 
a side, which evidently served to carry the sarcophagus as a bier and 
to raise the cover. The crude art, the hand-made work without 
mould and the character of the objects found within it, show the 
primitiveness of this 
production. In no 
other instance has the 
priority in age of the 





ancient Roman tombs 
to the most ancient 
mural structures been 


so clearly proved as in 
the case of these tombs. 

With the indefatiga- 
bility of bees, archeol- 
ts continue from 
year to year their 
search among the ruins 
of antiquity, bringing 
forth treasures of infor- 
mation to light up its 
history and aid in form- 
ing a picture of its civ- 
ilization. Often from 
the most neglected re- 
mains unexpected light 
is thrown upon ancient 
institutions. For this 
reason, Dressel, in his 
study of the past, draws 
attention, in an inter- 
esting dissertation be- 
fore the Roman Arche- 
ological Society at 
Rome, to the great im- 
portance attaching to 
the stamped bricks so 
extensively used in the 
structures of the an- 
cient city. The city 
of brick which Augus- 
tus transformed into 
one of marble has be- 
come to us, in some 


ogists 








whole reign of Marcus Aurelius, it scourged Rome and Italy, so that 
whole cities remained without inhabitants, towns fell to ruin, and the 
abandoned fields ran to forest. This blight on the city checked also 
the industry in brickmaking, although it does not explain why, from 
now on, chronological notices on the bricks should have ceased. In 
the family of Marcus Aurelius were united a considerable number of 
kilns, which may partly be explained by the fact that that emperor 
| was the heir of Comicia Lucilla, of the family above mentioned. 
But the existence of many private kilns alongside of the imperial 
ones shows that the Administration did not aim at the complete 
monopoly of brickmaking, and with reason, for the factories were to 
a great extent in the hands of persons illustrious by birth and power- 
ful by position, worthy of deference on the part of the reigning 
dynasty. In fact, among the number of these names, besides the 
high persons attached to the imperial house, were not a few lords 
and still more ladies 
belonging to the high 
aristocracy, consuls, 
knights, of many of 
whom no other record 
is left in history than 
is on the humble tiles. 

The political shock 
which shattered the 
foundations of imperi- 
alism, and the events 
which followed are re- 
flected also in the Ro- 
man bricks. Septimius, 
Severus, and Caracalla 
are not only the last 
emperors whose hames 
appear in the stamps 
of the third century, 
but with them the pro- 
duction becomes appar- 
ently reduced to mini- 
mum proportions, and 
the custom of stamping, 
too, ceased for the rest 
of the period. The 
epoch of Diocletian and 
Constantine 
revival of the industry, 
due to the extensive 
construction of new 
baths and other public 
edifices. The last pe- 
riod in the 
stamps is that of The- 
odoric and Atalariec, 
whose names are found 
quite frequently on a 
series of tiles. 

Thus one of the last 





shows a 





series of 





degree, once more one 
of brick, for the spoli- 
ation of centuries has 
not torn from it its 


lancuid flashes of 
Roman life, before it 
spent itself in the dark- 
ness of a miserable 





splendid marble mantle. 

These bones of the 
grand skeleton have for 
us a special importance 
as genuine documents, 
confirming and correct- 
ing the other chrono- 
logical sources. Dur- 
ing the time of the first 
four emperors the kilns 
in Northern Italy were 
the monopoly of these 
rulers, but the enor- 
mous manufacture in 








ruin, found expression 
in the imprints on 
bricks. So, also, broken 
bits of pottery have 
their story;to tell from 
the olden Roman time. 
Among the interesting 
results of modern in- 
vestigation are those by 
Dressel concerning that 
unique object, Mount 
Testaccio, which has 
awakened the curiosity 
of so many strangers. 





Rome itself during this 
time was in the hands 
of private persons, par- High Altar in the Hospice des Vieillards, Villem 
ticularly of one wealthy From the Monite 
family, the Domicii, who furnished the city with brick from the 
middle of the first century for more than a hundred years. The 
tendency which had been increasing on the part of the emperors to 
get this industry more and more into their own hands was still 
more pronounced under Trajan, who appears on bricks as the 
proprietor of kilns, although under the concealed name, “Our 
Cesar.” More frequently still has been found the name of his wife, 
Plotina, who was the possessor of numerous kilns. 

The series of consular dates on bricks commences before the death 
of Hadrian, to continue with some interruptions down to the year 
164, the beginving of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The question 
arises, Why this sudden interruption at this point. The answer is 
partly given by the annals of history. A terrible malady, brought 
from the Orient by the soldiers of L. Vero, invaded and devastated, 
together with Rome, a large part of the Roman Empire. During the 





The origin of this stu- 
pendous pile of broken 
fragments of pottery 
and glass has been ex- 

plained as due to a grant made by King Tarquinius Priscus to the 

potters, an opinion based on the statements of learned men of the 

fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. De Rossi draws attention to the 
fact, however, that a still earlier writer, Nicola Signorili, gives quite 
a different explanation, saying that the Mount Testaccio, as the 
pottery bears witness, is made up of the piles of fragments of vessels 
in which the yearly tribute had been brought to Rome from the 
various provinces, and that any incredulous person may satisfy him- 
self by examining the fragments, on which the names of the prov- 
inces are to be read. ‘This was, moreover, the opinion with regard 
to the origin of the Mount prevalent among the populace of Rome 
throughout the Middle Ages, and furnishes a striking instance of 
how popular traditions may hold nearer to the truth than the wise- 
acres of science. Two archeologists, Bruzza and Dressel, on recently 
investigating the fragments of vases on the Testaccio, recognized 
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such provincial names, in particular those of Africa and Spain. 
Dressel, extending his observations, has also found many indications 
of the potter’s industry on the left bank of the Tiber, opposite Tes- 
taccio. 

Attention is turned by Helbig to a valuable witness in tracing the 
origin of the statue of the athlete turning oil from his right into his 
left hand. The keen eye of Braun had some time ago brought him 
to the conclusion that this type originated with Myron, basing his 
induction on the two -eplicas in the galleries of Munich and Dres- 
den. There was, however, a missing link in his argument, since 
neither of the replicas showed properly the style of that master. 
This link is now supplied by a statuette in the possession of Baron 
Giovanni Barracco, likewise representing an oil-pouring athlete. 
The type of the face and the characteristics of the nude in this stat- 
uette correspond with the celebrated Discobolus, an undoubted 
original by Myron, and thus another glimpse is obtained of the style 
of this great master, who exercised so important an influence in 
carrying art from the quaint archaic types of early times over to the 
fewer productions of the age of Phidias. 

We moderns have certainly made some advance in the manufac- 
ture of artificial limbs, if we may judge from the one found in a tomb 
in Capua. ‘This rude invention was of wood from the ankle to about 
the knee, and the bronze covering extended fifteen centimetres above 
the wood. ‘The vacant space thus formed doubtless served to receive 
the thigh. Into this upper part of the bronze were joined three or 
four iron pins, which seem to have served as attachments. In the 
“ Annali” Rosbach discussed the ruined temple of Diana, situated 
on the lovely shores of Lake Nemi, which had been partly explored 
in the seventeenth century, but has yielded new treasures under the 
recent researches of Sir. F. Savile Lumley and Prince Orsini. 
Besides portions of marble statues, architectural fragments, and a 
quantity of inscriptions, there have come to light a great number of 
terra-cottas, especially votive objects, unquestionably in connection 
with the worship of Diana and mentioned by the poet Ovid (Fast. 
III, 263 fig.) as placed in this temple. Some of the terra-cottas 
were probably part of the architecture of the roof of the temple or 
an adjacent building, since one represents the goddess herself. 
Others are statues, either somewhat below life-size or smaller. The 
other terra-cottas, clearly votive offerings and made in the vicinity, 
were found in such quantities as to lead to the conclusion that there 
was here a depository for objects which, after being exposed for a 
long time, were set apart to make room for others. Many have 
strong resemblance to glazed objects found in Rome in systematizing 
the Tiber, the heads in both having a diadem around them, which 
has, however, no significance, but simply served the artist a good turn 
in concealing the jointure of the pieces from the mould. With few 
exceptions they are ordinary work, and do not reach beyond the first 
period of the empire. Votive hands, feet and legs, and animals, 
were also found, besides numerous objects devoted to the cast of 
Diana-Lucina, which refer to her as a deliverer in most various dis- 
eases. 

The continuation of the excavation of Etruscan tombs at Carneto 
has brought to light a large number of most ancient graves which 
were found intact. For this reason Helbig finds them of great 
service in determining the original disposition of the objects found 
with the entombed. One class of vessels were found regularly at the 
right hand, the drinking vessels, such as cups, chalices and kan- 
tharoi at the left hand. The oil vessels (unguentarii) were likewise 
placed near the hands, while the plates, ol/e and other receptacles for 
food were placed near the head and feet. The metallic spirals, 
found together with iron carvings on each side of one body, go to 
show that these spirals which have caused much discussion, were cer- 
tainly not earrings. The only other supposition is that they served 
as hair ornaments to bind the tresses and braids usual in archaic 
times. The principal importance of the recent excavations is the 
rich material furnished for the study of the ceramic art, and the 
opinion finds confirmation that many of the earliest Etruscan vases 
date from a time when the potter’s wheel was not in use, or, at least, 
in so primitive a form as scarcely to be worthy of the name. Among 
the imported Greek vases the great numbers of unguentarii is most 
remarkable. Seventeen of these were found accompanying a single 
body, showing what great prominence unguents had in the commerce 
which the Turks carried on with Etruscans in the sixth century, 
B.C. The multiplicity of these articles seems to indicate that they 
occupied a position similar to those held by cotton stuffs and alco- 
holic beverages to-day in the relations of Europeans to the barbarous 
nations. 

In the “ Annali,” 1885, Undset offers interesting thoughts on the 
most ancient Tarquinian necropoli of Etruria, based on the system- 
atic excavations made since 1881 at Corneto. Etruscan tombs may 
receive a four-fold classification according to their age. The oldest 
form, a pozzo, are a simple pit excavated in the rock. In a narrow 
depression in the bottom was placed the hand-made ossuary for the 
cremated bones, or sometimes in a cylinder of nenphro, placed in the 
pit itself. These tombs contained primitive fibule, crescent-shaped 
razors and other small objects, all in bronze. Occasionally in the 
oldest of these tombs the singular hut-shaped urn, a rude representa- 
tion of the earthly dwelling, and called capana urn, is used as the 
ossuary. Ata somewhat later date the cylinder of nenphro is sup- 
planted by a dolium, a vessel of glazed pottery. The second form of 
tombs, those a fossa, was an oblong cut in the rock, large enough to 
hold the skeleton, and shows the passage from cremation to burial. 





A third form, the tomb a cassa, differs but slightly from the last men- 
tioned. ‘The remains are, however, not interred directly in the rock, 
but first placed in a case of nenphro, a rudimentary form of garco- 
phagus. In these are found no cremated remains. A fourth class is 
to be noticed, the tomb a camera, consisting of a mortuary-chamber 
hewn horizontally in the rock. Of these the more ancient are with- 


out decoration, but characterized by the presence of Corinthian 
1 ) 


vases. At a later date they become more ornate with mural paint- 
ings, painted vases, etc. 

The most interesting stage in the investigation of these ancient 
parts of the necropoli is that in which appears burial as taking the 
place of cremation. From this period the passage to the garnished 
sepulchral chambers of flourishing Etruscan art is clear and continu- 
ous. ‘There are two theories on the subject of this introduction of 
burial without burning. ‘The one is held by those who consider that 
the old tombs, a puzzo, with cremated remains belong to an epoch 
which they call Umbrian, anterior to the Etruscan, and that the first 
appearance of the Etruscans coincides with the new mode of sepul- 
ture. The other view is that there is traceable in all these tombs a 
progressive development, brought about by persistent and constantly 
increasing transmarine foreign influence. ‘The advocates of the latter 
theory base it on the fact that the contents of the richest and latest 
of the a pouzzo, or oldest class, are found equally in the more ancient 
tombs of the second and third class. ‘The progress here, as else- 
where, must doubtless have taken place in the following manner: 
The rich and those holding high social position would be the first to 
receive the new and elaborate innovations coming from abroad, which 
then, in time, became more generally adopted. ‘The cases would 
then be frequent where the poorer tombs with more antique objects 
and more simple equipments would be found alongside of those 
presenting more elaborate and more recent types. A touch of 
Nature is thrown around those old days when we find, as in some 
parts of the necropolis at Corneto, that the more ancient tombs had 
been disturbed by the grave-diggers of a later day. In excavating a 
late tomb, composed of two chambers, there was found near the en- 
trance a semi-circular opening in the wall, which gave evidence of 
being the relic of an older tomb a pozzo. It would seem here that, 
to form the two sepulchral chambers it had been found necessary to 
destroy one or more older tombs. In the roof of the second chamber 
also was found a hole, across which was to be seen the ossuary for 
cremated bones, usual in the oldest times. Its bottom had been 
broken off by the roof of the newer burial chamber, but the contents 
had been treated with due respect and left intact. In another case, 
while digging, an old a pozzo tomb had been damaged, cutting off a 
part of the upper wall, but here also an attempt was made to repair 
the injury by walling up the aperture with stones, and so in other 
cases. ‘This intrusion of later builders does not, however, prove, as 
has been claimed by some, that they were a hostile race, but can be 
explained by the great lapse of time, during which the earlier burial 
grounds would be lost sight of —an explanation the men readily 
accepted, since not the slightest indications have been found that the 
old tombs a pozzo had any visible monuments above ground. In 
some rare cases, it is true, the lapse of time may have weakened the 
feeling of reverence and so have caused the destruction of the sepul- 
chres of long before. It is interesting that the large fibulw of gold 
with their developed forms found in the more recent tombs resemble 
in style those found in the most ancient. ‘They testify to the great 
length of time which elapsed and the holding on to these forms, even 
after the fibu/e in actual use had received much more modern shapes, 
forces to the conclusion that they were fabricated especially for 
burial and sacred purposes. Still further confirmatory of this unin- 
terrupted connection is the finding of inscriptions on vessels in 
ancient tombs, as at Valci, showing that the oldest type of tombs was 
in vogue even after the introduction of the alphabet. Following up 
the analogies of these most ancient tombs of Corneto throughout 
Italy, which he finds to be of astonishing extent, Undset then dis- 
cussed the origin of this group, and the mode in which it was formed 
and extended. Here the first inquiry is whether these regions offer 
anything from an epoch still older which could possibly give the in- 
centive to and furnish the germs of this growth. ‘These more 
ancient remains seem to be those found in North Italy in the lake 
dwellings and pfahlbauten of the age of bronze; here the cremated 
bones are in vssuarico, sometimes with vases and utensils of bronze, 
similar to those of the oldest tombs of Bologna. While it is not 
possible to enter fully into the subject here, it may suffice to say that 
the widely-extended prehistoric civilization, traces of which have 
been found so extensively in Central Eastern Europe, as in Hungary, 
marks a movement from north to south, and formed the remote ante- 
cedent of the oldest necropoli of Italy. In tracing the connection of 
the objects found we look outside of Italy. Here Olympia, in Greece, 
first claims attention with its numerous objects in metal, brought to 
light in recent years, which present a great variety of forms, already 
recognized in Italy. So also the Attic necropolis, the Dipyon, 
yielded objects analogous to those of Italy. They are also found in 
the remote Caucasus, in the Troas, Cyprus and North Africa. The 
necropoli of Kameiros and Jalysas, on the Island of Rhodes, have 
furnished many objects perfectly corresponding to the ancient group 
in Italy. This coincidence in the finds in tombs on the coastlands of 
the Mediterranean, as well as other reasons, lead at once to the 
thought that the Phenicians were the mediators of this diffusion. 
The influence of foreign importations in Etruscan art, so marked in 
later times, can be traced also in the oldest tombs a pozzo, as seen in 
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a few scarabs, the glass pearls and other small objects found at Cor- | 
neto, Cologna, ete. The architectural style is also under foreign in- 
fluence. This is evident in the transmutations of Egyptian and 
Phenician symbols; in fact, the same motives are traceable here as 
in the Greek style of the Attic graves of the Dipylon. Thus early 
Etruscan and early Greek were surrounded by the same influences, 
but how different the growth from the same seed in the different | 
soils. In fact, it is evident that foreign influence became so strong 
in Etruria as to supplant the older funeral rite of cremation by the 
universal Oriental custom of burial. 

Before closing I cannot fail to mention a discovery of great in- 
terest just made in Rome, beneath the Church of SS. John and Paul, 
by the Passionist father, Pere Germano. Under the principal altar 
were found at first two rooms of a Roman house of the fourth cen- 
tury. On exploring further a third room was uncovered, seven 
metres long and four meters wide. Professor Gatti judges this, from 
its position and size, to be the Tablinium. ‘The parts which have 
been exposed show remarkable paintings. In the Tablinium, 
besides the pagan pictures, representing animals, hippocamps, 
country scenes and allegorical decorations, there were also Chris- 
tian subjects. These were, among others, Moses removing his 
sandals before ascending the mountain, a scene like that found at St. 
Calliste; a woman in attitude of prayer, dressed in a dalmatica, 
having a veil on her head and a necklace of pearls about her neck. 
This is the first instance in which Christian paintings have been 
found in a noble house. Heretofore we have been confined to the 
rude productions in the catacombs from the hands of the persecuted 
early Christians for witnesses to Christian art of that time in Rome. 


— Lucy M. Mitchell, in the New York Times. 
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ART ASSOCIATION OF MASONIC 


‘ NUMBER of the Craft, having knowledge of the success of the 
Art Association of the Union League, Philadelphia, conceived 
the idea of forming a similar Association to decorate the Ma- 

sonic Temple; and to consummate the idea they issued a circular to 

the various Lodges meeting in the Temple, asking their cooperation. 

In response to that circular, thirty-five (35) Lodges took favorable 
action, and at a meeting held in the Temple, on October 22d, 1887, 
the Art Association of the Masonic Temple was organized, with over 
fifty members, and the following officers were elected : — } 

President, Bro. Clifford P. MacCalla; First Vice-President, Bro. 
Wm. T. Krumbhaar; Second Vice-President, Bro. Chas. M. Swain; 
Third Vice-President, Bro. Chas. J. McClary; Treasurer, Bro. John | 
J. Gilroy; Secretary, Bro. Singleton M. Brice. } 

The annual dues were fixed at one dollar a year, and twenty dol- 
lars for life membership. ‘The money derived in this way is to be 
used to purchase works of art, viz.: paintings, statuary, bronzes, as 
well as to decorate, as far as the means permit, and the Temple com- 
mittee approve, the various rooms in the Temple with fresco, 
stained-glass windows, etc. 

Conceiving the idea to be a grand one, and having in our beauti- 
ful Temple such a wide field operation, and as all Freemasons 
are especially urged to cultivate the Arts and Sciences, and to take 
all opportunities to improve themselves therein, we feel that no more 
fitting object could be attained than making our Temple the deposi- 
tory of all that is beautiful, as well as instructive, thus carrying out, 
in fact as well as in spirit, the noble teachings of our lraternity. 

As the greater number of members the — enrolls, the 
more work it will be able to accomplish each year, it is hoped -~ it 
all Master Masons will do their part to help on this ereat work, 
becoming members themselves, and by influencing their Aan 
join the Art Association of the Masonic Temple. 

SINGLETON M. 


Brice, Secre tary, 
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THE UNJUSTIFIABLE AN ARCHITECT 
To tak Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sirs,— Should an architect, at the request of a town com- 
mittee, prepare preliminary drawings and make approximate esti- 
mate for a town building, with the distinct understanding that, 
should his plans be approved by said town, he would be employed to 
carry out the work (no terms being mentioned but the regular 
schedule of A. I. A. posted in conspicuous place in office), and, after 
the approval of said plans, money appropriated, and building com- 
mittee appointed, another architect appears, who agrees to carry out 
the work for less sum than architect No. 1, by which method he ob- 
tains the work. 

In this case what would be the proper charge for architect No. 1 
to make? —cost of building would exceed $10,000. Also, should | 


DISMISSAL OF 





new drawings be iad with minor changes (but substantially the 

same as originals), for reasons best known to building-committee, 

would that relieve town from paying for the originals, which are on 

record as being eminently satisfactory. 
Should be exceedingly grateful for your early opinion. 

Victim or Bap Fairnu. 


[THE first architect should insist upon his right, and signify unmistakably 
his willingness to carry out the work for which he seems to have been em- 
ployed in due form, If the town then prefers to throw up its contract with 
him, it must still pay him just what he would have received if the agree- 
ment had been carried out to completion. This, in such cases, is usually 
reckoned at five per cent on the proposed cost of the work, less what he 
would probably have had to pay out for draughtsman’s services, oftice-rent, 
etc., in doing the work which the employment of another architect in his 
place has relie — him of. The exact amount to be paid is a matter for the 
jury to decide, but the five per cent custom is so well established that it is 
generally accepted by courts as a fair estimate of the proper compe santion 
for architects’ services in buildings of importance. If the aggrieved archi- 
tect has, in addition, suffered direct damage in reputation by unjustifiable 
deprivation of his commission, he is entitled to extra compensation for this. 
The use of his plans by the second architect, although it speaks ill for the 
honesty of the building-committee, might possibly be justified, if the town 
had paid their author the full price for his services on the ground that the 
plans thus paid for belonged to the town, and could be used in any way it 
pleased. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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FLATS AND Krys. —If a hotel is built in four flats, what key is nec- 
essary to open it ?’— Musical Herald. 

Sires. — When the Government wants a building site it takes a sight 
of money to secure it.— New Orleans Picayune. 

Wuy Pomprmn was Enrompep.—The Cogswell fountain on Boston 
Common is said to be a fae-simile of one exhumed from the ruins of 


Pompeii. We know now why Pompeii was destroyed.— Boston Courier. 


Tue Cuier Order or ArcHiTrECTURE. — The principal order of ar- 


chitecture is an order for another $10,000 for necessary changes in the 
original plan. — Exchange 
FROZEN Music. — Said Boston clergyman the other day ‘Tf ar 


be frozen music, there will be terrible noises when some of 
our New England churches thaw out.’’ — Exchange. 


chitecture 


PuTTING IT . PLEASANTLY. — Sir 
plan): ** There, 


ing plain to even the meanest capacity.’ 


Pompey’s architect (producing a 
Sir Pompey, I flatter myself I have made that draw 
*— London Punch. 





A Sawyer’s Morro.— A prominent timber merchant has had his 
coat-of-arms painted on the panels of his carriage, with the Latin 


motto, ‘* Vidi,”’ which, by interpretation is ‘‘I saw.’’ — Timber Trades 
Journa 

Starnep-Guiass.— A fashionable lady in boasting of her new 
‘palatial residence,’’ said the windows were all of stained glass 


‘'That’s too bad! ”’ 


‘but won't soap and turpentine 
take the stains out 


cried her mother; 
ii — Exchange. 


True ro THe Farrnu.—The Rector (to Irish plasterer on ladder 
pointing a wall): ‘That mortar must have been very bad. Pat (with a 
grin): Faix ye can’t expict the likes 0’ good Roman cimint to stick to 

Protestant church, sorr! — Punch 

Signep A Compact with tHe Devit. — A liberal brewer once built 
a church at his sol ae but the stone engraver cut the stone 
which was to immortalize the brewer’s name with, ‘‘ Built by — -, at 
hi s soul’s expense. ”?— New Hlaven Palladium : 





We see that a bizarre building in Chicago is to be decorated with 
‘life-size griftins in terra-cotta.”’ That is like Chicago In no other 
city in the world would an architect profess to know what is ‘* life-size ’’ 
for an imaginary creature which never lived at all — Buff o Express. 


Frats.— Are French flats healthy? Yes, very Are the people in 
them healthy! No Why? ‘They have to starve and go half naked to 
pay the rent. Why are these flats called French flats 
them from American flats. What are American flats / 
live in French flats. — Life. 


lo distinguish 
The peopl who 


Tue ArcuirEctT Or Notre Dame. — The Figaro revives an old 
story of Victor Hugo travelling in the South of France. One of the 
townspeople told the innkeeper that his guest was the author of ‘‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris.’’ ‘‘ What,” said the surprised innkeeper, ‘‘ that 
famous architect living yet?”’ 





Tue Erernav Fitness or Tuincs. — ‘‘ I’m going to have a crayon of 
my father hung over the mantelpiece,” remarked the proud owner of a 
new ane beautiful mansion as he expressed his perfect satisfaction with 
the decorations of the library. ‘Oh, pardon me, it is impossible! ’’ ex 
claimed the architect. ‘‘ The room is Turkish!’ ‘* All right,’ said 
the master of the house gravely. ‘‘ Of course, we musn’t spoil the dec 
orations. But if I have the artist touch him up a little, and put a fez 
on the old gentleman’s head, you'll let him in, won’t you!’ — The 


Epoch. 
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Aw ARCHITECTURAL Metamorpnosis. —“ If Mr. Garrett has really 
sold his stock in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the transaction is a | 
most singular metamorphosis,’ observed the Snake Editor. 

‘* How can a sale be a metamorphosis! ’’ asked the Horse Editor. 

‘It converts a Garrett into a seller.’ — Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


Promise OF A Busy Carger.— A young mother consults one of her 
friends upon the profession she ought to give to her son. ‘‘ The child 
troubles me; he is of a dreamy nature and taken with the ideal.’’ 

Make him an architect, my dear madame,”’ replies her friend. ‘‘ He 
will then be able to build castles in Spain.’”’ — From the French. 


have a little ornamental work I 
said the Carved Design to the Corinthian Tem 


OVERBURDENED Cotumns. — “‘ I 
should like to submit,’’ 
Chanks,”’ replied the Temple, ‘‘ but the pressure upon our Columns 

reat that we shall have to Decline your Offer.’’ — Burlington Free 


Burtping Materia Lackine. — Mr. Lincoln, when he was a lawyer 
in Springfield, Ill., happening to be present at a debate where a man, 
getting up, repeated the words, ‘I build,’’ several times without being 

proceed with the thread of his argument, remarked in a loud 
whisper, ‘‘ The gentleman is stopping in his building for want of mate 


rial.’ — New York Graphic. 


} 
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Appirion. — Wife (to husband) — This house is a 
our needs, John. Why don’t you put an addition 


BUILDING AN to- 


small for 


etner too 


Husband (thoughtfully) — I’ve been thinking of that. 


Vife — Something in the shape of a wing! 
Husband — No; 


} 


something in the shape of a mortgage. — Exchange 





A Serious Nursery QuarreL.— Tom —‘‘ We've got a bay win- 








dow in our house.’ Bessie—‘‘ So have we. And a Balcony.’ Tom 
—‘*‘ Pooh! That’s nothing. We have two bath-rooms.” Bessie — ‘‘ So 
have we Tom — ‘‘ We’ve got something you folks haven’t. I heard 
papa tell mamma about it last night.’ Bessie — ‘‘I'll bet we've got 
sO of ’em, too. What is it?’? Tom—‘ A defective flue.’’ — Phila 
‘ } Ca 

Decoratep INTERIORS. — Mrs. Graham is an estimable lady, whos« 
hobby is house decoration. One day last spring Mrs. Graham was car 
less cnough to drink a glass of red ink, believing it to be claret. She 
was a good deal scared when she discovered her mistake, but no harm 
came to her Che doctor who was summoned, upon hearing what had 
happened, dryly remarked to her: ‘‘ Mrs. Graham, there’s such a thing 
as pushing this rage for decorated interiors too far.”’— New York Tribu 

Ins. MaLaprop as CiceERoNE.— Some visitors were going through 

a | house recently, and at length paused before a fine painting rep 
resenting a handsome, black-bearded man in gorgeous attire. One of 
them inquired of the guide whose portrait it might be ‘Well, sir, 
re ed the housekeeper, ‘‘I den’t rightly know; but I believe it is 
the Dowager Venus.”’ sut,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘ I searcely think that the 
Dowager Venus would be represented with a beard. Perhaps you will 
be good enough to look in the catalogue She did so, and the Dow- 
ager Venus prove d to be the Doge of Venice. — London Soci ty 

Sarge Exoucn. — First Small Boy. —‘‘ What does your pap do for a 
living? ’’ 

Second Small Boy (from New York).—‘‘ My pap’s a great man, he 


is an office-holder.”’ 

’s his office, then? ”’ 

‘He’s a building inspector.” 

‘““l’d think that would be awful dangerous going around unsafe 


is Hk 





build ngs 

‘Oh, no. He don’t go near’em till after they fall down.” 

_— Philade [phia Eve ning Ca } 

An UnreasonaBLE LANDLORD. — X, the architect, who died a few 
years since, in his early years was impecunious but disposed to get all 
he could out of life. On one occasion he was arrested for debt, and 
went before a magistrate to take the poor debtor’s oath. He was ques- 
ti | sharply as to his style of living. He admitted that he boarded 
at the Tremont House, then kept by Paran Stevens, and that he paid 
$60 per week for board. ‘* But,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ don’t you think 
that is a pretty high price for a poor debtor to pay ‘*That’s what 
I’ve been telling Stevens all winter, but it has no effect on him.’ — 


Bosto ki 


Other Saturday 


Tue Houses [ve Burtt. — 

I wish you could see ali the houses I’ve built; 
Such houses you nowhere can find, 

I’ve done them without architectural aid — 


The houses I’ve built in my mind. 


The windows and blinds, and the ceilings and floors 
Beat everything yet of their kind, 

The walls and the stairs and the mouldings and doors, 
I see them all now in my mind. 


The plumbing all done at the highest of rates, 
(The plumbers their talents combined ) 

Loud tells of my wealth as I laugh at the Fates 
In the houses I’ve built in my mind. 


O leave you, my friends, all your mansions so grand! 
Don’t even put it off till you’ve dined! 
For never were palaces in this broad land 


Like these I’ve built in my mind. — Exchange. 























THE arguments and figures set forth by some building-trade authorities 
going to show the probable extent of building operations next year possess 
the merit of careful investigation, but lack the valuable factor of reliability: 
besides, the building probabilities of our larger cities, even if correctly anti- 
cipated, count for very little in the great make-up of building probabilities 
in another country. Even counting that less building will be done in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, which is by no means certain at 
this time, it does not follow that there will be a falling off in construction 
throughout the country at large. In fact, a careful observation shows 
exactly the contrary. It is a fact that in a multitude of smaller manufac- 
turing cities, towns and villages that a great deal of building has been 
determined upon for operatives and the well-to-do class whose earnings run 
from seven hundred and fifty to fifteen hundred dollarsa year. A large 
amount of building of this kind will be done during 1888. Activity of this 
kind will not be confined to any one city or number of cities, but will extend 
from Boston to San Francisco. Even in Duluth real-estate values are 
rapidly enhancing. This booming city is not an exceptional one in the 
Northwest. There are a score of towns rapidly rising into importance and 
builders in the Northwest express the opinion that that great section will 
attract as much building enterprise and capital in 1888 as this year. Lum- 
ber manufacturers and dealers anticipate as heavy a demand and a heavier 
one. Extensive preparations are being made to supply all the material! 
which goes into domestic and manufacturing requirements. Abundant 
authorities can be found for the statement that what we lose in building 
activity in cities we will make up in activity in raral and semi-rural locali- 
ties. The lumber manufacturers expect to manufacture as much lumber 
this winter as last. A high lumber-authority states that, overlooking the 
entire field and carefully scanning the conditions, it is safer to anticipate no 
boom in lumber next year, though there is good ground for believing that 
stocks on hand can be worked off at ordinary values, while an advance on 
good and common strips and wide boards may be realized. The car-factory 
demand is likely to be nearly as much next year as during the present one. 
In the country west of the Lakes the prospect is that there will be a place 
for all common lumber now on stick and at prices a little better than those 
now prevailing. Stocks on the Mississippi River are moderate. There is esti- 
mated to be 300,000,000 feet of lumber piled on Saginaw River, which is 
15,000,000 feet less than last year. The rail shipments from the Valley for 
this year amount to 239,000,000 feet against 176,500,000 feet in 1886. The 
prospect for lower freights to the Missouri River will help to stimulate lum- 
ber shipments to that region, which is a most important market for the 
Northwest. The same authority states that never before in any one season 
was there such a demand for oak to go into both house-finishing and furni- 
ture as during the one about to close. Agricultural implement and machin- 
ery manufacturers are looking about for material. Some financial authori- 
ties are endeavoring to make something out of a disproportion between the 
increase in gross and net earnings of a large number of railways. A table 
has been recently published, giving the gross and net earnings of fifty-seven 
roads for ten months, showing that while the gross increase was eleven per 
cent the net was but eight. This is explained by the fact that all these 
companies are expending money more liberally for betterments of all kinds, 
from locomotives down to machine-shop stock, It is this very liberality of 
investment that has made business what it is; instead of being a discourag- 
ing factor, it is the reverse. The granger-roads, coal-roads and now the 

“otton-roads are all earning good dividends, and the volume of traffic for 
the winter will probably make the reports for the coming three or four 
months iently encouraging and to even still further stimulate the 
desire for railway construction. A vast amount of money is spent without 
the most careful consideration, and it may be that the fever for restriction 
may overtake the investing public just as the fever for expansion has 
done. but the bald facts of the situation justify a very great deal of rail- 
road-building next year. It is true that the earnings of capital invested in 
railway property are gradually gettingsmaller. The percentage of interest 
and dividends on stocks, bonds and debt of the railroad companies of the 
country for the past four years have been respectively as follows: 3.68, 
3.52, 3.3 he earnings of railroads for passenger traftic per mile 
were for the same years 242, 235, 219, 218. The earnings per ton mile were 
123,112, 105,108. This declining tendency, however, is no justification of 
a restriction policy. The earnings are still sufficiently large to attract 
capital; besides, opportunities for assured heavy profits are fewer and 
investors are obli to seek new opportunities. The most encouraging 
opportunity is that of land, which in all probability will rapidly advance in 
value during the next ten or twenty years. Two railroads have recently 
been projected, one from Mile City, Montana, to Galveston, and another 
from some northern town in Montana to E! Paso, Tex., both of which are 
well backed by capital, not only for the purpose of traffic, but for the pur- 
pose of providing for the expansion in land-values which will naturally 
follow, not only because of the construction of these two lines of road, but 
f the demand for land by the outgoing population from the East 
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and abroad. Land-speculation, instead of declining, must, of necessity, 
increase. Land-buying is the basis of future fortunes. Chicago railway- 


managers expect to patch up a peace between themselves, which will 
enable them to prevent a cutting of rates through the winter. The large 
buying interests in all directions are out of the market until after the holi- 
days. Railway requirements that have not yet been presented will be held 
until January. Locomotives and car-works, ship-yards and large manufac- 
turing establishments are more interested in completing contracts in hand 
than obtaining new ones. Despite the statements to the contrary, there 
will be an immense amount of new business placed next month, not only by 
railroads, but for manufacturing establishments, large and small. The 
petty fluctuations in the market-values of cereals, cotton, provisions or even 
iron and steel, have very little influence upon the great agencies and influ- 
ences which are underlying the developments of this country, They are 
moving forward steadily and cannot be held in check by stock-jobbers or 
highwaymen in the avenues of trade. The entire industrial situation is as 
pleasing as could be desired. The anthracite coal-trade is very active, and 
last week the production reached nearly 850,000 tons. The production for 
the year wil! be 35,000,000. Theiron trade is strong, but not very active at 
present. The distribution of lumber is maintained at its maximum limits 
and the fair weather thus far has encouraged a much larger distribation 
than is to be expected at this season. Prices are strong. The machine- 
shop demand for iron and steel and all products is still a very important 
factor, and railroad companies are large purchasers of shop-supplies in the 
West and Southwest. 


S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston. 
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